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ABSTRACT 



This monograph presents opinions on youth and the^ 
, f^Mily viewed from a variety of perspectives. Authors of the s^ven 
articles were participants in an Interdisciplinary - ^c- - 
Faculty Student-Community Seminiir whicfh focused on different aspects 
of youth. Tppics covered by the papers include goal^ and dimensions 

. of the family; functions of the family; some .ma jo r tasjcs of the 
family such as teaching sexuality and moral development; dealing with 
^ jcofiflicts from the perspectives of a so6ial agency, the ;^amily 
council, and community corrections; some examples of the changing 

* awar%ness of today's schools; legislative response <, to .the 
relationship of youth and the family; and^ closing ^comments. Some 
general -concerns emerged from the presentations: (1) change is so 
rapid and unprecedented that no one knows what kind of world youth 

■ should be prepared for or the form the family wdll take in the 
future; (2) during adolescence, tremendous anxiety develops in bbth 
parents and children and they do not know how tjo handle it; (3) there' 
is no. right way to parent, but the results of parenting begin 
appearing, in the adolescent; arid (*f) we must find put more s>ince the 
family will continue to exist in some , form for a long /tine* A 
suggested reading list concludes the monograph. (ND) 
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NQTE: . ^ ^ 

Each academic year from 1969 to )i976, the Center for Youth Devejopnte^t 
and Research ISponsored a monthly two-hour Interdisciplinary . Faculfty- ' 
Student-Commuriity Semih9r. which focused on differeqt/asp^t^;6l a, 
general topic related to youth. / a 4 / 0 ^ 

*The;fo(ius in 1975-76 — the seventh continuous year of me ^eiTiic^^^^ ^ 
.W39 Youth and the Farnil^. * . / ' V 

•The Xenter's purpose in progranrMTiing this Seminaf wa^- to' br#ig 
pVactrtibners, researchers, and students together to sharevWesdf, infor^ria- 
tiOn, observations and questions, andf to stimulate thovf^ht and a^ion. No 
attempt was niade in the Seminar to exhaust a^subject^ottSoWe a /problem! 
It was left to Seminar participants to maxim'rze in thei/ >^jlo;us and unique 
ways the experience of the Seminar: . 

This monograph,,writteri and edited by Susan \Atelch, reflects the think* 
. ing.of'Semirjar participants and resource person^ and not necessarily the 
position of t|le Center. Dr. Gisela Konopka,,Dir§ct|Sfqi . the Center for Youth 
bei/elbpmerit dnd Research, wals the nrioderiatbr'vi^^H^ Seminar. Resource 
persons to the S^mirpr ar€;.id6ntifi(Bd in the text; aniliations of Seminar 
*participants|»re listed in V • ^ ' 



KJust as in agncukure the work /hat precedes planting, as also planting 
Itself, IS certain and easy; but after that which is planted takes life, there is 
in raising its great variety of methods and no little difficulty; so it is with ' 
men; to pltnt them requires little industry, but after they are born we 
undertake the burden of varied, care, full of anxiety bnd fear, in training 
them bnrigin^hem up. . 

■ ■ ' . ' * • Montaigne 

INTRODUCTION 

Attitudes about child-rearing and the family are Jfliked inextricably with 
attitudes about what it means to be human. All Hirdkh activities are con- 
ditioned byjhe reality that people live togeti^e/, and 'the necessity of deal- 
ing with the care and nurture ot offspring links modefi^man with his most 
remote ancestors, .as well as the most perfected ihdivlduarsim^gjnablf irtr 
the ages to come. The phenomenal changes thd/ynited iSitiites has unde^-' 
gone since the turn of the century have created d new 6nvfronment for all 
of our institutions, ah environment that is not a (Passive receptacle 'of 
people, but an active transformer of their livesj Thertransiition from' agri- ' 
cultural to urban society, a riiushrooming population, greater bureaucrati- 
zation, increased cultural heterogeneity and many other factors have 
metamorphosized the structure of our society. The family has tra(ii«onally 
been the shock absorber for social change; now, siibjecte|J to enc^rmous 
pressure from every direction, it has sometimes faltered, depriving mdrty 
peopleof their primary source Qf emotional support. • ' 

In our country, many people have the time and money to experiment on , 
a their families and their conceptions of the family - as well as their nervous 
Systems, their psyches, their bodie?, and their souls: Alternative lifestyles 
3eem a reaction to the absence of support traditionally provided by the 
family.- they offer a refuge from isolation. Some people move toward 
less structured, more tribal relationships, in apparent retaliation against a 
mechanized society. But many of our speakers on "Youth and the Family" 
this ye^r, while acknowledging the tearing effect on the family of modem 
stressed saw tremendous potential for positive change in the disruptions 
While It must be acknowledged that some old fafnily patterns are being 
torn apart, individuals have become free to* liberate themselves from old 
family pitfalls. Upheaval provides an^Dp|)ortunity for ceorg^nizatioa Im- 
proved communication techniques permit all people to cut down on inter- 
personal distance in their relationships if they are willing to work at it 
either within the family or outside of it. 

WRetfier tnan will be destroyed by his own aggressive impulses is 
central problem of our age, and manv^^minar presentatiens touche 
th6 breaking down of barriers betvycfejTjBdividuils. It in the family 
most people first learn to identify ^tejntrol their impulses, aggressiveor 
otherwise. We cannot assume^'t^^^Ureji will step into adollthbod in a 
challenging and perplexing vvpitltfiafKf automatically know Kow to act 
respopsibly, speakers said. We^ptigflisten and learn t6 sharfe our qwn 
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values vyith the young, even if we know they will be disagreed with or 
subject to question. Adults must be aware^otthe effects of their actions on 
the future lives of their children, and be ready to explain their 
understanding of their own actions and their perceptions of the \A/orld. 

The purpose of this monograph lis to present aftd contrast the most im- * 
portant points mad^ by the Seminar's speakers on "Yoiith and the Family" 
during "the academic year 1975-76, The method used is to paraphrase'the 
speakers' words, and to group together comcnents madfe by discussants 
which pertain to the same broad areas. The comments have been edited to 
focus on the issues. 

. ■ ^ ■ * ' • 

77?© following concerns emerged from thq prestations overall: 

(1) Change is so rapid and so unprecedented today that no one sQ^ms 
to be sure just what kind of world youth should be prepared for, or the 
form the family will take in the future. 

Many of today's children will work, as^ adults, at occupations which do 
not now exist. Many young people turn away not only from Institutions 
and bureaucracy, but from all ideational systems; with the great emphasis 
on non-verbal forms of Communication and altered states of conscious- 
ness, some even seem to turn away ffom language itself. The mass media 
make it impossible to compaftmentaltze life or cut orle's self off from life 
in the outside w6rld except at great psychic cost. Although rjjcognition of 
individual differences seems to characterize attitudes in the schools and in 
corrections, the consequences, of making a ppor adjustment to adult 
responsibilities are severe because there is often no strong family -structure 
to fall back upon. * ' * 

(2) During adolescence, tremencious anxiety develops on the paft of 
both parents and children and we don't know how to handle it. The entire 
family undergoes a tremendous upheaval when the.children reach adoles- 
cence because the power system within' thd family alters and the absolute 
changes which the future holds are clearly foreseen. Many adults are 
threatened when adolescents start challenging them on thefr values and 
many a^lplesc^nts are disturbed to find that their parents are imperfect. 
Separation anxiety abounds on both sides. 

(3) There is no right way to parent — proper parenting depends on what > 
yiou want for your child — but parents begin to see the results of their 
parenting in the adolescent. If parents do a thorough and responsible job 
of sharing their values, they need not be alarmed wh^n confronted with 
their adolescent's' natural and healthy need to experiment. Also, values 
imparted implicjtly are shown, to the chagrin of many parents, to have just 
as powerful an impalct as values directly communj^ted*. 

(4) Many feel that we do not know much about the family. It has been 
taken for granted for ages — literally. That we must make it our business 
to find out more about the family and how it operates was the«opinion of 
several speakers. Despite reports to the contrary, the family, weak or 
strong, nuclear or extended, \6oks to be around for a long time. 

This moho'^raph is comprised of opinions qn youth and the family 
viewed from a variety of perspectives. Marvin Ack, Vice President for 
Human Ecology at the Children's Health Center, Minneapolis, gives, an 
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overview of the goals aPid dimensions of Mrenting relation to youth / 
Barbara Beatt, Director 'of Teeris-Learnirib-Abdut-Children Program' '\ 
Agricultural Extension Service, University. of Minnesota, dbtlines som^" 
functions of the family and how they come into question Ovhen thSchildren*" 
reach adolescence. Two major tasks of the family, siexiial sbjpiaHzation and 
moral development, are viewed in separate presentations: f Gerhard 
Neubeck, professor.of f&milv social science. University Of MinaJpota and 
Sally Kraska, graduate tfaching assistant' in family social (science 
university of Minnesota, "&ive their opinions on how parental ittitiides 
attect the sexual awareness of young people; and Jdmes Rest, professor 
of eckicational psychology, Uniyersity of Mir^iesota, shows -the inter- 
relationship of parents' and cfflfren's moral judgment .values and their 
•cross-c^ljural variations. That does not mean^thly^are ^ways the same - 
Conflicfe within the family,.from everyday irritations tosaaous upheavals 
that- put adolescents in courts and prisons, are dealt witft by threfe y 
speakers: Earl Beatt, . Director of Fan^ly and Children's ServioQA Minne- ♦ 
apohs, fQ«;uses tin the nature of the youth-family conflicts broug'ht to his - 
agency; the Kilkelly family, brought to the semihar by Bill and Miriam Pew ' 
Directors of St. John^ Hospital Marriage and Family Education Center 'in 
bt. Paul, show hpw their family council-helps them solve difficulties i^a 
manner usually amenable to 'all; and a panel from Minneapolis correctional 
facilities discusses youth in community corrections,* and the role' of the"^' 
faijiily in^comrr^jnity corrections. Ways in which junior and senior high 
schools have changed in respcjpse to the requirements and concems of 
moderh youth are preser>ted by several Minneapolis public school social 
workers. Sen. Jerome Hughes, chairmafl of the Minnesota State Education 
Committee of the Minnesota State Senate, explores issGes cbnfronting the 
family and describes curfint legislation that is responsive to iftsues 
iijvotving youth and the fajrplly. ^ . 

The upshot c!f this variety of presentations, as Gisela Konopka pbints 
out in her closing comments, is a mosaic rather than a monolithic arrange- 
ment or compendium. Ours is a systems^ge, and the speakers show 
ajwsrentess of the necessity of dealing with the interplay of effects and" 
corfeequences on multiple levels. Everything must be looked a^-in context 
and everything is altered when a new and relevant perspective is ihtro- 
duced. Increasing stresses caused by a burgeontng population, a tech- 
nological, bureaucratized society, the breakdown of racial and social 
barriers, the growing distrust of ideologies, and the ovetwhelmirig impact 
of mass communication technology hSve developed a world tfiat we are^ 
just pow beginning to finJl words for. Techniques for social control that 
ha,ve worked within families and other small units for millenia have been 
weakened by the gigantic strength and power of modern institutions and 
bureaucracies. As we leam to formulate verbally what has indeed 
happened perhaps we will be able to isplate those questions which most 
need to be asked. It is'hoped that this monograph stimulates awareness of 
the complexitV of thfe issues.and the .challenges facing man and all his 
-systems today. C 

' ' 

• . ' Su^an Welch. Editor 



GOALS AND DIMENSIONS OF PARENTING 

, Derived from comments b y Marvin Ack 
Children's Heaith Center, Minneapqlis 



w/ • Summary: The primarvr goal of parenting is to rear a responsible, 
. t emotiortally-healthv individual capable of maturte, independent 

functioning, but that gpaHs impeded by marly factors in our complex ' * 
* Society, f^arents and adolescents 'both undergo tremendous anxiety 
:^ when yourig people begin to move^way from the family circle'-^ 
parents do not want to let go 'and adolescerits are ambivalent about 
whetnerthey want to (eave. Letting the young make their own mis- 
^ takes ik the best policy,^ Acic believes. ' 

Although, Studies dembftstrate that the best way to^earyan emotionally- 
healthy individual is within a stable family structure, mos^of tq^g^'s young 
people are not growing up in that situation. Youth today confront a world 
radically different from the one their parent^ fac^d, and the yvprld keeps 
changing so fast and 09 so many different levels that it is diff icijit to remain 
securely sure that anything will be* the same tomorrow as it is todgy. Fewer 
than 40percer>t of American children Sre being reared by both biological 
parent5>^ 40 to 50 percent of American brides are betwee?h 15 and 18, ■ 
The divQTC^ate is 33 percent, and unwanted pregnancies' have increased 
380 percent since the end of World War II. In 1970, the Joint Commission 
on the Mer>teLHealth-of Child[ren°estimated^that 10 millibn children in the 
U.S. were indeed of ifhnnediate psychiatric care. Today thht estimate is 14 
rnillipn. • . 

, Futurists,see change progressing at an ever-more-rapicj rate. Predictions 
are that 50 percent of today's elementary school children will work at jobsT 
that currently do not exist. By the year 2000,. 96 percent of our working 
-populajion will, be engaged in sorDe human-service-related ac|ivity, so 
we'll all go around treating each other in one way or anpther. We-ll only 
need 4 percent of the population to satisfy all of oi>r agricultural and indus^- 
trial neieds. The question, facing parents and f>eople concerned witb-ttfe 
family is yvhotJjer we &re fearing young people capable of facing rh'any un- 
\ certair\tifes, dnd able to take an effective part in such a>oclety. I? we are 
not, mqre and more people will break*down urfdep-atfess or turn to some 
sort of chemidaravoidafice of an unbeafablg^fity. V. ' : 

, If is q^jestipnable whether the Arperfcan "success" et\]\c is helpfiil or 
beneficial to individuals,* It ^eerfis pointless to push people to exceed 
themselves, becbme 'Itherbest," when there is very limited room at the 
top^ arid qualitj^sother tban hard worjc and excellence may determine who 
gets to the top of a pow^ hierarchy. Ack said* that when he was a lecturer 
' ior the World Health OTf^anization in ^Denmark he Was surprised to 
, discover that Danish chiRir^ wou Id b^ reprimanded. for behavior that in, 
the U.S. would 6arn jjraise.\ Danish chi<d is criticized by his parents for 
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trying target too far ahead" of hi? group, while an American child who gets 
too far ahead is coxnmBnded for his leadership qualities. It th[]s becomes ^ * 
easy for the Danes to support a.*oclalized system in which they are taxed 
at a mjnimdffi of 57 percent, and'ln which all health and human-re^ted 
services are free fppm childhood on, "They ate taught early on that-ftiqir 
major task is- to hfelp.the gro.up, anc^, those vlho, try tg out-distance the 
group will be disciplined, punis^^d, ostracized/' This might be an impor- 
tant perspective, for American parents to consider in preparing young 
people t^. the futu^; a competitive attitude may be detrimental to the . 
evolution of American society, A major rethinking of overriding individual- 
ism as virtually a nation^ attitude may be imperative. 

There is no single correct method of "rearing q fhild, begause whajt 
parents doidepends upon the kinds of children the/wafit, whawhe^ want 
to promotd^for the child as an adult, what values they hdld^dearf Our 
^.^gducational system ha^ encouraged us, to believe, that the major crucial 
factor in creating an enlightened society is information: this is untrue 
nformation^afone does not lead to sophisticate anij matu/e functioning . 
We define learning as telling somebody somethirig^'^ told therf) there- ^ 
fore they learned it. This is ridiculous. Parents t^d to treat children ' 
according to the Ways in which they vJere parented. It's a rare paVegt who 
.,can rea« material on child-rearing an\j use that material; most' of us do 
what was done to us. Parents hit becabse they have tb'hit, not because " • 
they haven't heard that it Is Incorrect- 
Day care oenters.jwhich Seem 'to |De.a trend of the future, maV be prob- - 
lemat^cal as far as CMirwelfare is cop'cerhed an'd disastrous in terms of 
proper^parenting, partiQplarly if they . are staffed by people who know 
nothing about child development Children learn best through'a ioving 
relationship. a«J it is difficult to provide that through ^nultiple care givers: 
The. ever-present, consijitently-loving parent best shows the child how to 
master lif^rustrations,.a m^r purpose of parenting. Ack cited a lorigitu- 
dinal studV^y Lois Murphy, a correlation of infancy and late>sbehavior 
^which showed a nearly perfect correlation between the infant's (&.tyj&f 
feeding and his attention span as a'aihildit school. The results show^t 
, when a child Is feeding well, wh^ h»ris,,liappy, he roots at the breast or 
bottle; the child who Is uncomfortable • will become fidgety, and that 
pattern seems to follow through/ y 

The crucial thing in teaching parenting is timing. Learning occurs only ' 
when the material has relevance to the life of the Individual, when he is in 
actual process. The more active' the learner,' the better, his chgnces of 
learning. Learning occurs when the- experiences are pleasurable and when^ . ; 
the learner feels respected. ■ . • 

Parenting requires as much -intelligence, astuteness, devotion and • 
^r^igtic ability as any job on earth. Currently a poor job of pareniing is being . " 
donfe in the U.S. and professionals In the mental health profession areji't 
helping enough. We all need more of a commitment to the Welfare bf ' 
chlldr'en and youth. 

The major task of parenting is to create an inclependent, functior>in^ 
^ human bel<ng, capable of moving away and living a rewarding life. One of 
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the difficulties of adolescence is that the children begin to grow away from 
the (^rriily and the parents get anxious. Separation is tKe most ubiquitous 
of all anxieties, Ack believes. There is more evidence of separation anxiety 
in the general population than he has ever seen of castration anxiety or any 
of the other doctrinaire Freudian anxieties. Parents find* it hard to let. 
children go away and children themselves are ambival^t about whether 
they want to grow up or not. When children try to do something and err 
they learn a great deal. Your opinion of yourself is greatly enhanced every 
time you successfully complete anything. You're always better off lettiqg a 
child try something and make his own mistakes - this may be the proper 
approach for the entire child-rearing process. 



II. FUNCTIONS OFTHE FAMILY 

* ^ Derived from comments by Barbara Beatt 

Teefis-Learning-About'Chilaren Pro-am 
Agricu/tura/ Extension Service, University of l\/linnesgtiik.^\ 

■ ^ '• ' ■ . . 'i 'tfih.. 

Summary: A family's power structiire changes radically wf^^t^j^;' 
children become adolescents. The farhily is a system and pne iiS^^^ 
of a system can't* change without altering all the other asp^tsV 
Responsibilities and obligations to the family are'called into question, 
values are' challenged. At this time, when youth begin to reac|> out 
and move out, the parents have a chance for a new start. 

*■ ■ " 
The t6rm "ai^descence" seems to conjure up a picture of impending doom 
and gloom?f6r many people, Iik6 those who say, "Just think, you're going 
.to have thr^adolescertts all at once," as if-they're offering condolences. 
There doesnTrrave4Q^bea negative connotation to adolescence and what 
it does to parents. The~goWeT-^i^^ a family changes dramat- 

ically when the phildren become adolescents, but the conflicts can b^ u?ed 
as occasions 'tor the growth of th^ entire family. In Chinese, the^ word 
"^'crisis" can mean opportunity or it can mean hazard. Opportunity's the 
keyword Ijere." , . / 

/Disruption-occurs in the family during the'children's adolescence for 
many reasonSiTti^ young people are expanding their worlds physically — 
they go morfe places, do mdre things, without their parents and with peers. 
Many of them have a massive body of knowledge which they're trying to 
put to use to challenge their parents' or anybody else's conceptiohs. It is a 
time of ambiguity and ambivalence for parents and children alike. T^ 
adolescent's quest for a lifestyle, his experimentation, can be very jarring 
to parents. They wonder if their goals in child-rearing have been off or 
whether they've made mistakes in communicating values. Everyone's self- 
doubt gets into the act. That's why adolescence has to be looked on as a 
family affair. , 

10 
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Many parte of.the family system are affected by the change in certain 
individuals when they are in certain stages of their development. 

Delegation of responsibilities isr a function of the family. During 
adolescence some parents begin to wonder about the economic accounta- 
bility of their offspring^ Adolescente, as is well" known, have a tremendous 
desire for money. Sixty-seven billion dollars is spent annually i3y 
adolescents on .discretionary items, bringing to mind quite naturally the 
economic fespon^bility that can be negotiated in a family. At what age 
should an adolescent be contributing to the family economic p'ooP How 
much control should parents have, if any, ove^the waiy adolescente spend 
their,own money? These questions can disrupt ;he family's economic 
subsystem. - 

The family's labor subsystem is also affected- by adolescence. 
Adolescente are obviouSly loaded with capabilities, so What they should be 
expected to do. becomes an issue. Are they now supposed to do all their 
housfework, all their laundry, and have assigned chords? " 
^ .The affect and supptJttjystem is.another vital function of the family that 
gets shaken up during adolescence, with younger adolescents in particular 
, beginning ^to shy away from afectionate 'physical contact with tfieir 
parents and tuming it tow^iird th^eer group. This transfer can be disturb^ 
ing to parente who have been spending a go^d deal of time ftnd energy in 
their nurturing and supportive roles. Thjs is an ideal opportunity for a 
couple to get themselves together in a new kind of organization for 
affection and support - they can reestablish a coupje identity, 

Power within a family is basically decision-making. HoW do parente 
react when Johnny, after participating for 17 years in the family ritual of 
decorating the tree on Christmas Eve, decides he would rather go but on a 
date instead? It may seem that adolescente are going away from the 
family, and parente feel lost, isolated, left out. Still, virtually every 
adolescent deeply desires Affirmation about being him§elf This can be 
Wone in words or done in geWires, but It must be true affirmation not iust 
'you're okay. " ' 

Underlyinaall the subsystems in a family is tise value system. Basically 
thar comes fi^om thg. parente and they are the models.'The- rhulti-genera- 
tionaj sirriilarity of family .members would not be as a§tounding as it is 
were it not for the significance of a value system bein^ passed down 
Values have to be prized hiqhiy and cherished; one has to stand up for 
them. They havte to be chosen freely, and that meahs looking ^ a'number 
of alternatives. Parente shouldn't get upset about ap adolescent's 
changing values. Young people have to experiment. 




III. SOME MAJOR TASKS OF THE FAMILY 

Sexuality 

Derived from comments by GerHard Neubeck 
Professor of Family Social Science, University of Minnesota and 

Sally Kraska, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Family Social Science 
Univefpity of Minnesota 



Summary: Family members frequently live isolated in their own^'^ 
sexual worlds, transmitting covert messages about sex which aug- 
ment feelings of separateness and shame, A tense, uptight attitude 
about sexuality is established in a family without anyone realizing 
how it happened. Despite all the publicity surrounding sexuality, the 
current generation is really no better informed about sex than were 
their grandparents. Today's facnilies are doing a poor job of produc- 
ing sexually-healthy aduUs because of the lack of dommunication. 

' / ' ^ 

Family members seldom share sexual thoughts[.they are often nnade un- 
comfortable by the' idea of rpother, father, sister or brother as sexual 
beings. Since most people are frequently aware^ of sex-related thoughts 
and feelings, this amounts to a large area of repression. 

Whether parents are aware of itwor not, thiC' first sexualization of a child 
comes through non-verbal rnessages. <Wh^ a mother sees her child with 
an erection, even if her tension level simply goes up, the child is probably 
getting some kind of a message. Parents in gerferal want to dieny the 
sexuality of their, children becausd they ate uncon^ortable.with their Own 
sexuality. The child will derive from this discomfort. his^wn feelings 
and his parents' hang-ups — aboiit sex. ■ ' i> . 

In a child's life there are certain milestones of sexual socialization. The 
way toilfet training is handled by the parents. can easily convey double 
messages. On the one hand, the child is praised for corrtrolling his 
functions. On the other, it is communicated tfiat going to th&toilet is some- 
how "not nice"; parents often emphasize shutting the door, for example. 
The result qf such-secrecy is that children l^arn that their bodily functions 
are deplorable. * 

The response the qhild gets to iriqgiries abyout pregnancy can havjra 
strong influence on his developing conce^^;y'cff /sexuality. Too often ^ 
parents foil their child's natural curiosity .4^^V:£r0^ancy by answering 



questions dishone'stly or refusing to answer t^jiprnp.' 

Attitudes toward masturbation may link upJjpWth toilet training to rein- 
force in the child the prt)hibition against torching the genitalia. Most 
parents are uncofnfortable about masturbation, and convey to the.child, 
perhaps through facial expression, that it is not all right for him to, be 
enjoyingfris body. . v • ' • 
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. When a child comes home from school with a' new (obscene) word he 
learned that day arid asks for definitions, he is s:olteitihgJhfDrmation, but he 
is also gauging the parerjts' respopdle', deriving meaning 'frorft the yvay they 
react tQ his ir>q]^jiry. ' » ' • * • * ' 

Early familiarity yyith their parents' bodies, permits efiildren to become 
more comfortable with,andjess''-pr6pccupied'^with their sexuality. By the 
tinr»e^hey rea(*h';put)erty, they accept dfasily- the naturalness of what is 
happening to their bodies. Unfortunately, f^w families practice sexual 
frankness.* Jhat is why .thjs gene/atipn^- despite the wide Availability of 
mforrhatfon about sex, is.sO poorly informed.^ Repression begins at home. 

• Moraf Dej&eloptnent 

■. . ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

Derived from ^jomments b y James Rest 
Prof^ssorOf EducationaLJEs^^ghgy, University of Minne^^^ 

'^Summary: Moral development progresses in the individual ' in 
' -clearly definable stages which alter over time ais cognitive capacity 
increases, according ta Rest, a proponent of the theories of Lawrence ' 
Kohllperg* Kohlberg considers the lovyest stage to be based, on a 
» ' 'ptinisVjmept arid obe'djisnce orientation,^and the highest stage to be 
4 based on univers^ ethical principles. Mothers advanced in moral 
. * judgrnent on Kohlberg's scale tend to ha^e children at similar judg- 
cnfnt levels lA/ith the mothers indirectly influencing their children by, 
•j" * giving thern a lot of practice in moral problem solving. Fathers have 
le*ss influence. It is^unclear as yet whether intervention programs 
can be^statjlished to influence moral judgment. 

. !'Heinz and* the /Drug" is a hypothetical moral dilemma that poses the 
;questiqn dT.whether.*a hu^^^nd should steal a drug that Is needed by hiis 
dyinawife^A/hen a dfuggtst who is the sole possessor of the drug demands 

'^ap .exprbitant price'. The^dilemma ha^ been used by researchers to Invite - 
:peop^e t6 start talking about the ways in which they solve moral problems. 
Researchers then relate people's responses to Kohlberg's six moral stages, 
each of which represents a characteristic way of looking at a'situation. 

.Response^ to the Heinz story keyed into age, upbringing and cultural 
background. A '17-year-old American reforrri school nimate said Heinz 
might not want to kieep his wife alivejf he wants to ma^ry someone else, 
someone young and good-looking. His'explanation was.ihat it is right to 
follow one's natural instincts. A '1 0-year-old American ki^oy said Heinz's, 
action should depend on whether or not he loves his wife. A Taiwanese 
boy said Heinz should steal the drug because if his wife dies he'll have to 
pay for her funeral, which wouldjcost a lot. A Malaysian boy said Heinz 
should steal because he needs His wife to cook for him.. ^ 

The first response is appropriate to a consumesr society in' which one 
trades In his^car ievery year. Responses tend to* k6y into cultural pecu- 
liarities. All the above responses are Stage Two responses on Kohlberg's 



scale, the '/instrumental relativist orientation," in which thejj^ is no sense 
of right and wrong. This orientation is utilitarian and definej^ight action as 
that which satisfies one's own needs. It is this basic way thatfoeople orient 
to problems that researchers attempt to capture in thejjipral wage scoring 
guide: * 

People change as they get oldi^ in the ways they analyze and solve 
problems in the moral sphere. TKey, sta;t in.S^tage One, the punishment 
and obedience ^orientation, and e^v« i^ard Stage Six, the universal 
ethical principle orientation. Kohfliltt^-iheory attempts to show that 
people change because their ^'^d^rslimnlg of situations is increased with 
their- enlarging cognitive capacity. As^^ople become capable of thinking 
in terms,oF higher stage concepts, they tend to use them, 

.Thq, most interesting, study on the relationship of moral development 
and the famijy to rfcrte is one done by Connie Holstein, She^ound that the 
moral judgment scores of mothers are related to the moral judgment 
scores.of fhejr children. Fathers' scores have no" relationship. But the more 
advanced the rYiothers are in moral judgment, the more they tend to have 
^offspring with advanced judgment. A mother who is atStage Five or Six of 
Kohlberg's scale did not have a child at Stage Five or Six, ^ut hec child 
tended to be more advanced than the child of a Stage Three mother. 
Hdlstein also found that when children were given high encouragement 
within the family to discuss their opinions they tended to be more 
advanced in moral judgment development, and parents who encouraged 
their children to discu3s freely were high in moral judgment themselvgs. 

The influence is an indirect onei The mothers were not presenting 
lessons that their children were memorizing and learning directly. The 
implication is that mothers have an indirect, influence in facilitating" 
development. They give their children practice at moral problem solving 
by bringing them into high encourajgement discussion groups and through 
their own example. • 
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IV. DEALING WITH CONFLICTS 

Perspective from a Social Agency 

Derived from comments by EarlBeatt 
Director of Family and Children's Services, MihnSapolis 



Sumniary: Children tend to be like their parents. One of the major *. 
problems in modern professional prdcrtice is that we do not know * 
very much about the family and have not learned to combine theory' 
arid practice. Adolescence is a crucial time for experimentation and 
the proving of values. It is a difficult time for the parents because 
they haVre to learn Kow to let go. We always focus on the remedial ' ' 
care of children after problems have prggressed so far that we have 
to take the children cut of the home. We should focus more on • 
quality care within the home, and learn more about the family and 
how to work with it. 

Because of the orientatioh. of social work education toward disfunctional 
behavior and malfunction in the individual, a strong anti-parent child advo- 
cacy perspective' is noticeable on the part of many professionals. That 
perspective makes many professionals lose sight of the fact that despite 
all the talk about rebellion and rejection of authority, children tend to be . 
like their parents. When childreniftif^re asked irt a recent survey if they 
thought their parents were an iwpoftant influence dn their liv^es, 90 percent ^ 
said yes, and 59 percem said tfWry, believe marriage will be as Important in' 
the year 2000 as it Is now. 

A new book by Roger Payne indicates that if the first years of providing 
values to children are solid years, by the time children reach adolescence 
experimentation should by all means take place. The vast majority of 
children, whether they are rebelling or not, are going to come out fine 
parents and adalts. We lose perspective. on the positive whole because 
we're so zeroed in on the malfunctioning parts of society thatcommand so 
much attention. • - 

Although the differences are usually stressed, ins the similarities be- 
tween parents and children which are particularly noticeable: They often 
share the same social class, religious beliefs, education, aspirations, racial 
views, in greater or lesser degrees ~ some very crucial things are similar. 

There is sometimes a question between professionals a^ to whether 
ethical values should or should not 'be instilled^ jn teaching or therapy. 
Some try to avoid transmitting values because they are personal values, 
but what are you' really trying to do, as a professional, other than. getting 
your biases out? There are many argumenjs pro and con about this 
subject. Beatt said he believes you do impart value$ as a parent to your 
children, and these values specify legitimate paths- to your own view of . 
attainment, they elaborate rewards, they abstractly resolve conflicts, and 
sometimes suggest appropriate compensations for failure. Parents sharing 
values and goals with adolescents must strive for^consistency because 
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Inconsistency forces the child into passivity — to avoid violating the norms 
of the family, he backs off. Sensitive adolescents reject formally espoused 
values and act in accordance with what they judge to be the covert values 
expressed in the family, he said. * 

Beatt delineated five major complaints. parents hav'e when they come to 
his agency: Children acting out in school; children running away; family 
conflicts about power, control and respect; problems with young people 
using drugs and^alcohol; and problems with children acting out sexually. A 
primary complaint of young people is that they are not understood by their 
parents. Actually, some of the kids are weil understood and some are not 
at all. They give us a message that harks back to the whole issue of values.. 
We spend much too little time discusjsing values in the earlier years. Then 
comes the desire for independence and decision-making and experimenta- 
tion. It is time for the parents to let go, but they won't letgo. Part otthe ' 
problem is that they don't trust their children's valges because they 
haven't prepared them well enough. . / . 

Another common complaint of youngsters who com^ to Family and 
Children'^Services is -sibling comparison. One child is identified as the 
symptom bearer, the scapegoat, and the family zeroes in on that particular 
person. Knowing that person \s usually a beautiful way, diagnostically, of. 
finding ^out what is going on in the family system. Another growing 
concern of children is their parents' alcoholism; this coincides.with parents' 
concern over their childrens' Dse of drugs and alcohol. Childreri are often 
cryirfg for help, wanting limits Bet because, of their own anxieties about 
what they are doing ahd all of the guilt thafhas been developed by parents 
pressing too much. Sex is not as much of an issue as it used to be, and 
parents are more tolerant about wanting children to stay at home rather 
than move out. There is an increased concern about women's role in the 
family. 

. The professional focus in social service is usually on the care of children 
away from their own homes after disaster has struck. We give insufficient 
attention to the ppssibililty of the child remaining at home. This is because 
we know so little about the family we lose confidence when the child goes 
back to it. Our efforts are concentrated on providing quality child care, 
foster homes, institutions, group homes, outside the home. We have to 
raise the question, what about the families of these children? When do we 
move toward providing services to families before the situation becomes 
so bad that the child has to be removed? Family life education and therapy 
should come to be viewed as complimentary phases of a single process, . 
with one phase dealing vyith mastery and the handling of judgments, and 
the other emphasizing the handling of feelings. 
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The Family Council, 
A Method for Dealing with Conflict ' v 

Derived f rim tornments by .Bill jand Miriam Pew, wbo , 
direct St. ^ ^ohn 's Hospital lji/larri^e and Family Education C 
Center, Ip^ated in Si\Pdul, and who brought in the \,) 
^ */ , Kilkelly family, wt^h is m^de up of Daniel, the father; \ - 

' Vonnie, thi9 mothet; and four children.'- Mark, 14; Margie, V 
1 1 ; IVlike, 9- and Mega/}, 5* ^ 

. ■ ' . ■ • \4 ' ' . 

Summary: Thejamily coUncll of Daniel and Vonnle KiJketlVyrt^rnonA . ■ 
strates in practrceVthe appijcatiori pf some of the theories and, con-' 
cems abdut opm .communi^^^ the dours^ oi) 

the Seminars. /V n^ajbr task of parenting is the creatiorr. of adute|?\ 
capabi.e of independent functioning, and the Kilkellys seem' par^^* . 
ticularfy sensitive; to the importance of maintaining values biit afcwA ' 
. ing for *free-flo\A/»Wg coririmunication bQtw^ V 
The Pevvs^purpose; in 'introducing the farfilly \^as to preseht an 
example oftarT*iiy ihtetactiop on -mutual respect and caring.' ^. ^ 

.Miriam,;P^Wr|#1^ why . she. beiieves the Kjik'ellys' jpre sUVce^s§f'ul* at. 
^. working^hjh^M^ Therf?.if$ leaderships^ cfcerits ^re firm arjd 

• kind.T^?'l^VeJS a^^e^ backing eacfif 

bth^r up; Therfe^Vr^^^^^ affectionalrties,, ap5 *an fljjjc^^fance of adult 
roles. Th(9 cf^ii^jf^n^^^^^ vvijtt>, resfject Cfef^^ among fl^. 



effort into^'ipjlpOTer^j^^ihg. Ffrialii^;; time:ji6 f^^^ it is 

openly acceptedma^ c v \ 

Traditional folk wisp^nr^ decrees that -'^^^^^ dealt with 

in group meetings. |t Is'Teaj^ptic to see.^^ cbncern of the'^entire 

community. Family couna}^ follow th!(w|^ 

The Kilkelly s have beeh.haying farrft^'.^puncir meetings for a little over 
three yeai:s. Thef councj^ has ^ rotating tfeirVriamwho c^^ the m'eeting to 
order. The council never operates ori vihia^oflf^^ always on a 

.consensus basjs - everyone miist agree l^^at he can live with the 
paiticular decision. It Was recommended that decisions be made for the 
duration of onej week, the week to come, then remain open for evaluation 
and discussionj > . : 

The family discussed a conflict which occurred when the boys wanted 
to buy a baskei ball net with the family funds and daughter Margie objected 
because she v /as afraid the boys would dominate it. After discussion it 
was decided tl- at the boys could use the net at.even hours, the girls at^odd 
hours. ■ ^ ' \ 

The 'parents believe their children are well equipped by the family 
council for the "real world." The person best qualified to deal with a highly 
competitive situation "is the person who has learned to compete with 
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himself ^nd not with, pthe.ts. Children raised in this manner may become 
frustrated, as <anyone«would, when encountering irrational bureaucratic 
situations, bCit in the family they have gained knowledge and skills in 
problem solving and handling frustration that can serve them in many 
situations. " , 

Miriam Pew pointied out that before telling a story that related 'to her 
daughter Margie, Vonnie* Kilkelly carefully asked her daughter for per- 
mission. This was an object lesson, she pointed out: Often parents tell 
stories about their children without asking permission and the children 
becomle em.barrassepl. Mrs. Pew observed that the family was physically 
comfortable with each other. There vvps a great deal of touching, affection 
and cdririi^j[^he family* e^chibited a \ mutual sensitivity to feelings and 
mutuaPresd 



Corrections — A Panel Response 
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i/IS/j^cf ' from comments by a panel made up of three 
administrators in l\/linneapolis corfectional facilities: Barb 
Andri^, of Zion Northside\ Gfoup Home; Thomas 
* Christian ^ of ^Portlarfd House; < De^eDee A/tolean, of the 
Group Ato^nfe o77/7e City. 

. SCimmarys correctional facilities sometimes try to turn 

their staffs adlJ^^P^rams into surrogate family structureii fjor their 
participants, arwjg^ often make an intensive effort to get|he fafRily 
to participate m the program. Often the main problem is Withj^he 
|5arei4t|^.not the yourig perso>i. JVIost facilities try to keep thejflPiy 
vidualjaway from home as briefly as, possible. Most adolescent girls 
in correctional facilities come from deeplyrtroubled backgrdunds and 
their parents often have a tremendous feeling of powerle^sness be- 
cause they arj? ill-equipped to function in; modern society. . • 

Thomas Chi4stian's facility rtt'eats rhale offenders 18 lo 30 years of age. He 
'belieCe? the family is the fefisic prinriary element in society and that it is. 
.taking a lot of battering. What they:try to do at Portland House is create a 
family atmosphere, a brotberhood. They work vvith the young person's 
family, invite members into the, house, show them the program. The 
families give rtiany insights. The staff 's attjtude is: We are' working. with 
. you. You are the primary sobrce of learning* for this young person. 'You 
have not failed. Just because he^basn't picked up ion everything you were 
able to give him doesn't mean tl^er^ i$ something wrong with you. 
; Whether an offender has a bad relationship with his family or a good 
one; he's going to come back to* the neighborhobd, to the ifamily, to a 
brother or a cousin — the young person may have turned off on his family, 
but the parents frequently have given up. You can turn a kid back oh to his 
family, but it's hard to get d'famUy,.a parent, to "ungive up." So our 



, concept of famjly is basic; we try to serve. Sometimes we are like a father 
or^mother, but most of all we try to get across that w^ are persons dealing 
with persons: When vye bring the family into our cfroup therapy, and we try 
to encourage this, then the group gets the family side of the picture. 
Things can become easier when^the youth finds h.is parents are willing to 
do some changing and are willing to work with us to give him a little more 

• .family continuity. I ' 

Barb'Andrus said that at her facility the concept of the family is primary 
She works at a group home designed specifically to meet the needs of the 

, B ack girl, and the extended family is very important in the perspective of 
Black culture. She said the staff people are seen as models for the young 
woman and as family for the girls' families. We want the same things for 
the girls that the paYenls want, she said: ... To see them functioning 
without as much fia^le, and with less communication breakdown Parents 

'-are very frustrated vShen their children come to the group home It is very 
threatening to them that someone has made the decision, and in many 
cases It IS the girl who has rnafle the decision to live ouljside her home We 
tell the parent, yyhat we need to do is stop' feuding. and fighting - let's sit 
down and see what's happening with you and your kid. You could be part 
of the problem, you might not be any part of the problem. We don't have 
the answers. But having the young person in the Home means somebody 
has identified a problem' 

Adplescents are pretty much* like we were as young people, only they, 
hav^ highly sophisticated, tools today to get back at us, Andrus said 
Parents are Oftei^i.-afraid, and th^t has to be respected. The experience of 
every parenf wn«»^:omes into the group home is valuable. The staff refuse 
to be "experts."- They see themselves as offering faciRties, with much 

'supportive feedback to give. The average length of stay in the hotVie is four 
months; it is best for.a girl to be away from home as briefly as possible. It is 
important at Zipn that as soon as the girl enters, a strong effort Ts made to 
get her famrty involved in family counseling. If that does not Wbrk, staff 
tries to get the. family to come. to tRe jgroup home, make it obvious that 
th^y are welcome at any time, and that the staff is there to coiVimunicate. 
Often mothers who are having a problem with one particular child are' 
isolated and afraid. They are not going to bring up in a chat with the tiext 
door neighbor that Jane is staying out all night or smoking pot. But if she 
can ^are that with some of the other parents who have worked through or 
are in the proeessidf working.through g^similar situation, family counseling 
IS less threatening. : -. ^ , ■ 

Dee Dee Molean had gathered statistics on the families of girls in' her 
group home, which is the outgrowth* of a facility that worked with a 
delinquent subculture of young people and has been involved in the same 
neighborhood for.seven years. Only one girl came from a family with both 
parents living together, sh^ reported. Two families made over $15 000 one 
famUy earned between $10,000 and $15,000, one family between $k)00 
arid $8000, and three families were on public assistance. Within the 
families, in all cases at least one parent has had or is having problems witft 
alcohol. Each of. the girls had peen in the court system. Six ot-the 7 girls ., 
had spent some time in the juvenile center or an institution, and three of 
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the families had had one parent in an institution. All the girls had brothers 
orsisters in an institution, ^ 

' fhe pai'ents were tremendously affected by a feeling of powerlessness 
that extended to all Veas of their lives. Most of the families originally came 
frorh rural ateas. Most of the famjiies were authoritarian in structure until 
the authority broke down. 



V. THE CHANQING AWAflENESS OFITODAY^ SpHOOLS 
— SofAe Examples ' . \ 

. * ■ . ^ . ^ 

A panel made up of Minneapolis public school social workers: 

Helen T^ler, director ofsociaf services; 

Eleanor Felker, coordinator of social wrK training; 

Rat Davis, Marshall-Univ^rsity High School; 

Rufh Hy land, Home School; 

* Kathi Sample/Bryant Junior High; 

Owen Turnlund, Sheridan Junior.High, 



Sur^mary: In simpler days the child had many <^ys to'learn^ social 
an^ vocational roles, but that is no longer true. Today's chil^J has but 
one habilitating agency — the school. The school has the sole re— 
sponsibility for training, educating, acculturating and certifying 
American children. Many children are in schqol today who vyould 
have been in. mental health residential institutions in the past. The 
trend is to bend what's there in the schools to meet the children's 
needs. Adolescents need adults very much, and an efforts^s made to 
provjde syrnpathetic adults in the schooj of today. Schools are* 
emphasizing total life education, to help youngsters develop, skills 
' for coping with life as well as academic skill$. Parents are being 
encouraged to help plan curricula and school programs for their 
youngsters. 

The mental health nibvemer^t brought back to the^ommunity schooFs 
.many children who would have been in mental healtn^jces institu- 
tions in the 1960's. School systems now are obligated Oy law to provide 
these^students with an education. We are in the process of responding to 
what js happening In corrections, Helen Tyler said, following their move 
into community corrections! When one institution changes direction, it 
Cjan't help but affect the other institutions that are serving young people as 
well. ♦ 

The school makes a unique contribut^ori by being the only place that 
brings masses df young people together as they are going through the 
adolescent phase. Adolescence is not a (period in life in which one does not 
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need adultsy There may be many difficulties even 'in the best of 'fanfillies. 
Because of the intense feelings adolescents^ave toward their parents it is 
sometimes hard for them to talk. with them. But that does not mean the' 
yOung do not wapt to talk to adults, and in the schools they can find adults 
— caring, reaching-out people who "are there and availa6le. This is not just 
the classroom teacher and the social worker. There is the janitor, the 
school nurse, 'all people who are around to help provide balance to young 
people as^Jhey cross that bridge, according to Eleanor Felker. Schools 
today are rtiaking an effort to give the young skills for coping withjife; In 
the Minneapolis school today there are 20 autistk children. There is a place 
in our schools for that kind of extreme. ^ / 

High schqpl students are often very lonely, according to Pat Davis. As 
students progress from elementary school to junior high to high school, 
the staff becomes far less cohcerned about their- real fears, hurts and 
anxfeties. In elementary school much warm parenting is gding on. But as 
children get older, more confrontative, we seem to be less concerned with 
their hurts. When we move into the senior high we almost seem to shut 
the door and do what we call content orientation. Many secondary school 
teachers tend to look at. themselves as teachers of matFi or English rather 
than as teachers of young people. ^ 

Davis said most of his caseload at Marshall-University High consists of 
9th graders who probably were- not doing badly the year before. They are 
disoriented because of the sudden lack of concern. Too much is made of 
the peer group. Adolescents turn to the peer group becasuse they dannot 
find appropriate adults. When children reach adolescence they want to 
havfe good experiences with their peers, but there is high risk involved in 
that alienation for not being accepted. There is a pull backward into the 
famyy, where there is more security. If they cannot find satisfactory adult 
contacts there/they go back to the peer group. ^ 

When children reafeH* adolescence they become more confrontative. 
They are talking more about values, about principles, abput^what rriakes 
sense. It scares many adults when young people tell them that whjat tfiey 
are teaching does not make sense, and the kids are alienatejjf by such fear. 
In the schools we need to provide adults who care about young people. ' 

Kathi Sample has been developing a program on human sexuality at a 
junior high school and at one time she hoped youngsters could start 
discussing sexual matters and values with their oarents. Now that no 
longer seems feasible to her because many parent^ear their youngsters' 
sexual involvements so much that th«y freeze up: Al^, the kids feeL 
embarrassment. *^[iey need a Jittle privacy at that age, and also need time 
to deal with what they really think, to adjust their values, she said. They 
can't leally do this comfortably with their parents around. In this acadenr>ic- 
year. Sample is going to consult a parent panel on the development of a 
sexuality program in the schools in her area. 



Home School is a continuing education center for pregnant high school 
girls, one of the first ever established in ^e country. Ruth Hyland, ot the 
school/ said the young woman is seen aS a total person who is about to 
become a parent and who is in need of spme special considerations, 
special services. The concern is for her, for the future of her child.^nd the 
future of the family she is beginning. Last year, close to 90 pfercent of the 
Minneapolis resident students at Home School kept their babies.; Most of 
vthese mothers are 15 or 16. Home Sehool^offers classes in parenting and 
♦^chlld care^^n addition to .the ordrnjary classes found m any school. Girls giet 
much indiyi^ua! attertfion. ' ' • - * 

School persohhel hav6 a lot of expertise and could teach parents how to: 
'^contin ui^ fejtig involved with their adolescent children, According to Owen 
Turnlu1|p|^o*would-like to see more involvement between, schools and 
familiesrunfortUrfateiy, most teachers, even when they are trying very 
hard to talk to parents, talk either about the content of their particular 
course, or the ^ehav^or of the^ild in the classroom when the behavior is 
inappropriate. We should find wbys of getting teachers and parents talking 
to each other frequently about the good thirigs that happen in the 
classrooml he said. We are rnaking greater and greate/ efforts to include 
parents injplanning for their youngsters, especially When their youngsters 
have special needs. One of the problerniK.continually confronting ^he 
schools is that of having students "fit" -- even those of us who know 
better \ry to do this. In the 1960's, students realized they had a great deal 
of power, they could close the schools. And these are new problems ~ so 
'manjwof ourNst^cl^nts no longer feel they have to fit into the school 
programs. We have to desigrr soitie other ways of helpin^^them learn 
whatthey wanttodo. r / 
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VI. LEGISLATIVE RESPONSE TO ONE VIEW OF 
YOUTH AND THE FAMILY 

Derivedjrom comments by Senator Jerome Hughes, 
9 Chairman of the Minnesota State Educatiorf Committee; 
pnd schooj consultant to the St. Paui pubfic schools 



Surrnmary: Some problem analysis needs to be eigne on the family^ 
which IS the most important institution in society. This is an ad-, 
vanced technological society but it is on dubious ground when it 
comes to morals. Certain kinds of attftudes and habits^should be 
learned young, within the family; whefi people become adults they 
V carl't be forced to. learn attitudes they should have absorbed as 
^children at home. A forthcoming Council on the Family, which is 
M)eing formed by the J\^innesota State Legislature, will focus on 
what is known about^the family, and what can be done to help 
^families to function optimally. \ ' 

. The length of the period of adolescence today is extraordinary. Twenty- 
five years ago it was questionable whether one went to college. Now all 
young people seem to want to go there; they have long-range goals and ^ 
. stay, in the home setting for a long time. This makes thei, family even more^ 
important, for a longer period. The family contains the most potent morA 
emotional, intellectual, and psychological influences on the life! of/ule ' 
indiyklual and should be^ecognized as the most powerfUl1n«titatfon in 
society. We need to do problem^anajysis on the ia^Mp-' O^^e. see 
what problems exist, make some judgrfvents on the prqjpS^^^d, lai^, set 
some prbrities.. . . "S^v/^ . ; 

The human bejhg. is our most important resource,. and tHe faWily.is the 
most importarlt unit in the world, and if the earth and fe'pfeSph^ a^je^ing 
to have a future they will have^to cherish the part of life whpre hurrxan life 
V begins and grows, where dreams and emotions are born and people learnt 
'to care for each other. " . > 

The following legislation i^'supportive of these ideas. In recent Vearfe in 
Minnesota we've passed some early childhood and fan^ly education 
legislation and it has as its focus the "elementary attendanci^^ija", mean- 
ing the area served by one elementary school. There is, ar^^advisory 
; committee made up of parents whose children are involved jn the 
- program. The program components can vary depending oh what the local 
advisory committee decides. Look at some of the things that can happen: 
give a childbirth preparation course; see that all children in the elementary 
attendance area ha\^ an early and periodic health screening; have a toy 
library for the clfijj^en and an adult library with special materials for 
parents; have group discussions about parenting, about being a single 
parent, about child development. The elementary attendance area is the 
focus because this gives a sense of whereThe community is. If larger areas 
are included people don't identify with them. 
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A Council on the Family i$ being fof^K^ in Minnesota. It is a group of 18 
people, five from the Minnesota Sen^te^ five from the House, and eight 
appointed by the goverr1or,,it will^ook at the family, look, at the Council 
itself, and look at economic status. Hughes advocJited this cpupcil because 
there ar^ councils on many things jn the legisteture but' not one on the 
family. . 

At the last ^tate Board ot Education meeting Hughes proposed that 
within the curriculum the subject.of the family be included as an important 
entity. Let's tell people they are q^mbers of a family and important entities 
as such, he said. If people do a good job of parenting, we'll spend a lot less 
on welfare costs and paying teachers to be disciplinarians. To develop 
quality parents* we need to develop models for parenting. The school 
should supplement the home and support the home, but the pripn^iry 
emphasis ought to be on leadership and learning in the home. 



VII. YOUTH AN^THt FAMILY, CLOSING COMMENTS 

* Gis^fa k^onopka, Director, 

Center for Yduth Development and Research, 
Professor, School of Social Work, 
''University of Minnesota 



^> ^* Tfiere is always difficulty in seeing the past from a realistic perspective. 
ri People tend.to idealize what happened in their youth. As I see it, the senti- 
mental idea that the nuq|ear, authoritarian family prevented and guarded 
against every prol^lem in society is a fallacy. When we look at the docu- 
pnentation, we see that for centuries we have had in all societies examples 
of wonci6rfui ^arni|y relationships, and examples of disastrous family 
relationships, as welK We have evidence in many of these families of the 

good old day^" countless instances of hypocrisy, child abuse, wife 

■ beating — as well as instances of warm, supportive, loving relationships.^ 
' I would di^gree with those who say they see moral decline in our 
^;.!^ society. What 1 see is that\the family is universal, though the form may 
^hange, and that .there an* wide historical and cultural variations. The 
JudeO"Christian\x:ult^ral/Keritage of a majority' of our population shows 
many examples of the Way. the. family has changed and adapted over the 
ages. We n'eed only thirik of our Biblical. ancestors vyho had several wives. 

The fornrvof the family "must be appropriate to the given societal and 
cultural environment and it must be related to the goals of the society in 
rearing its children. YV*ien Sparta wanted to cultivate warriorsit neglected 
the education of women; When Athens created philosophers, it focused on 
the education of upper-class children and totally excluded the slaves. 

We must first of all consider what we want for our society. Some major 
goals are to develop people who can make th^ own decisions on the 
ground of ethical considerations; people who feel responsible for taking an 
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.active Mjileinji^gard to public issues and affairs; people-who are capable of 
'allowing themselves to be piving and to form warm, hum*an relationships; 
and people who respect and enjoy the variety of human beings, 
^ If these are our goals, then the unit which' raises children must be con- 
gruent and in alignment with these aspirations," dedicated tD rearingthes^ 
kmds of adults. Whether the family^s nuclear or e)ftended, the suitable % 
kind of atmosphere must permeate it,' ^ 

I see many young/people >novirA in the direction pf these goal% The 
form of the famHy teiids to mirrerffcpjitical form, ahd I b^iosTe the family 
unit worldwide is gradually mcBfe^ toward greater<aemocracy,^ with 
greater tolerance for individual diffgfences. There is nq single right answer, 
but a splendid variety of perspectives^nd angles of approach. In the^ 
^ future, I see the evolution of a family system based on mutual respect 
among th^ family members, with a much more positi,ve relationship 
between the generations, and opportunities Tor individual self-determirta- 
tion. W\ 

I am impressed by^e advances I see in that direction. 
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VIII. APPENDICES 
Suggested Reading Lis;t. 



. The following are books and articles referred to in the text, • * 

Holstein, Constance: "The Relation of Children's Mo^fUjudgment Level 'ta 
that of Their Parents and to Corrimunicatlon Pj^it& in the Family, 
Readingsin Child Dhvelopment ed. by R. Smart artMKBmart- New York: 
MacmiDan, 1972. 

Bas^on Layvrence Kohlberg's six stages ot moral judgment, this study 
w^s designed to test the ^effects of parental influence oh moral 
development within one age group and one social class, Rndings shoWfa 
high^correlation between the moral judgment values of mothers and those 
. of thephildren. \ ' 

Kohlberg, Uawrence. 'The Child as a Moral Philosopher," Psychology Today 
(September, 1968), 25-30, j^- 

A (developmental scheme de^pribing the levels and.stages of moral think- 
ing elaborated over the perio& bf a 12-year study of a group of 75 boys, A - 
good introduction to (he topic, 

^ — _j "Stage and. Sequence: Th6 Cognitive Developmental Approach 

to Socialization Theory and Research." Handbook of Socialization Theory^ 
' and Research, ed, by D.A, Goslin, Chicago: Rand McNally; 1969, 
i A most comprehensive xiiscussion of this particular research approach; 
also includes an extensive bibliography. ' 



Murphy, Lois B, & Moriarty, Alice Vulnerability, Coping and Growth from 
• Infancy to Adolescence, NewHaven,CT: Yale University Press, 1976, 

>^ Describes Kow a groop of children, observed at the Menninger Founda- 
tion from birth through adolescence, attempted to deal with internal 'and 
. external stresses, and how the stress often promoted growth. Medical, 
\ psychological and psychiatric data are presented and analyzed!^^ . • 

Ptine, Rogisr W. We Never Had Any Trouble Before: First fc^ Parentk^of 
Veena^ers, New York: Stein and Day; J 975, 

A former director of a suburban youth drop-in center gives a persori* 
account of his experiences vVith adolescents and summarizes his yiews of 
adole^ence today, i 

Pu|blications of the Center for Youth Development and Research related to 
the. topic: ^ 

Belbas, Nancy. Youth Responds' ta Social Systems, Seminar Series No, 2. 
Mpls. Mn: Center for Youth Development and Research, 1971 . 
Young people express their views of the four Institutibris which have a 
major impact ori them: the family, public education systeim, Jabor market 
and gdvernrnent, ' • v 
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Koijopka, Gisela, "the Changing Family/'.. Cenrer Quarterly Focus \ 
(^January, 1972). , V . 

T^e/'famlly Is universal and exists In a. great variety of forms yet there is 
i "2>^.^f^ , especially in the United States, of the chanbes the family is 
"<fflHP^"9- author's opinion, the' family is moVing in a positive 

^•^I'^i^"* toward, true democracy and the acceptance of the human 
MJignity Xjr every fierson in the family unit. 

'■. ^t^' ^'^^ Cert^r for Youth Development and Research staff. "Re- 

/toenjents for Healthy Developmein of Adolescent Youth" 

y . Adolescence, Vljl No. 31 (Fall, 1973). ^ % 
f ' y^^fiscTib^^ concepts and qualities 6f adolescence, sets forth some 
, • : ' tbnditions for healthy development of adolescent youth and discusses 
. : . specific obstactes to such development. 



JiL For a complete Jisting of family research, consult the following: 

Aldous, Joan & Hill, ^eubewjnternatidnal Bibliography of Research in Mar- 
riage and the Family, 1900-1964, 1965-1972, 1973-1974. Mpis, Mn- Univer-' 
. sity of Minnesota Press, 1967, 1974, 1975. 
. ' . A computer-produced bibliography of bool#s and articles on family 
* ' ^l^^*^^^- three-volume work represents rqsiBarch published from 
1900 16.1 974. 

V ^.Brp.derlck,^earlfr^ B. ed. A Deeade of Family Research and Action. MpIs 
. ^ . Mnr Natfon^l , Council on Family Relations, 1970, 1971 . ^ ' 

. . A conrtpilatfon 'of 14 articles, ea9h reviewing an important aspect of the 
. . : 'fanrnly^fieid^xronstitutirig a significant inventory of the whole area of famify 
■/^ ■ ■■study.-; . ; . .. ; . 
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List of Agencies Represented at the Seminar; 



lemir 



American National Red Cross 
Big Brothers of America 
Big Sister Association, Inc. 
Boys' Club of Minneapolis 
Camp Rre Girls, Inc. 
Children's Health Center 
Community Health and 
Welfare Council 

Eastside Neighborhood Services, Inc. 

Greater Minneapolis Day Care 
Association 

Greater Minneapolis Girl Scout Council 
Hennepin County Court Services 
Home of the Good Shepherd 
Lind School 

Lutheran Social Services, Inc. 
Maria Group HomeH 
Minneapolis Family and 
Children's Service^ 
Minneapolis Girls Clubs 
Minneapolis Health Department 



Minnesota Department of Corrections 
Minnesota Department of Health 
Minnesota Department of 
Manpower Services 
Minnesota Resource Center for Social 
Work Education, Augsburg College 
Native Amertc»i Youth Services * 
North High Child Development Center 
Olson JUhior High School 
Ramsey Action Program 
* Ramsey Coun^ Social Services 
St. Paul Publici Schools - ' 

St. Paul Youth Service Bureau ' ^ 
The City, Inc.l ' 
The ^nabiers Inc. ' , 

Tri House, Inc. 
Volunteers of America, Inc. 
West Hennepin Hi)mari ^|^<^s 
W. 7th St. Community» (;entS^j^ ^• 
YW^i . \; V ^ 

Zionl^drthside^roup Hq^e 



Ust of University UnKs Represented dt the Seminar: 



Agricultural Extenision Service 
College of Education 
^lleipeii(»f Homie Economics 
Conning Education ii^ Social Work 
PeVirit|u.ancy Control 
Department of Family Social Science 
Department of Psychiatry' 
Educationaf Administration / 
4.H ' 

General College 



Information and Agricultural 
Journalism 

Office of Student Affairs 
School of Nursing ^ 
School of Public Health 
^ ^3l;i0{^ Work 
Univml^ Service 
Univeri|t\^^innesota Foundation 
^ersity of wlinnesota Hospitals, 
teirsity^wthout Walls 
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The Center for Youth Development and Research under the College of 
Home Economics at the University of Minnesota provides an interdiscipli- 
nary focus in research, teaching and work with youth. 



Staff: 

Gisela Konopka, Professor & Director 

Diane Hedin, Instructor & Assistant Director 

Terry Anderson, Library Assistant * 

Margaret Atkinson, Principal Secretary 

Michael Baizerman, Associate Professor 

Frances Berdift, Teaching Specialist " 

WillisBrightJn, Assistant Professor ^ 

Veryl Cashman, Assistant Professor 

Christopher Clauson, Instrufctor 

Ahne Gunason, Teaching Specialist 

Arlene Jones, Senior^^lerk Typist 

James McDonough, Instructor 

Catherine Meyer, Associate Atiministrator 

Patficia Noer, Senior Secretary 

Miriam Seltzer, Assistant Professor 

Ruth Teeter, Associate ProfjBSsor 

Kathy Treat, Extension Sp^ecialist, 4-H Youth Developrnent/CYDR 
Mary Urzi, Instructor . ' ' , 

Susan Welch, Teaching Specialist 
Rorence Zaragoza, Senior Secretary ^ 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE CENTER, 1975-76: 

Roland H. Abraharrf) Director, Agricultural Extension Service, University of Min- 
nesota 

Thomas Ariding, Associate Director, Centec for Urban and Regional Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ' 

Emily Bates, Student, University of Minnesota 
Nancy Belbas, Community Resource Person 

Cozelle Breedlove, Executive Director, Phyllis Wheatley Community Center, 
Minneapolis ^ / ^ 

Eugene Burns, director, Ramsey County Court Services 

Virgil Burns, Execgtiye Vice-President, Minnesota Montessorl Foundation 

Richard Clendenen, Director, Delinquency Control, University of Minnesota 

John Darley, Professor, Psychology Department, University of Minnesota 
Kate Dayton, Student, University of Minnesota 

J'ames A. Goodman, Director, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 
Kenneth Graham, Chairman, Theatre Arts, University of Minnesota 
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Marian Hall, director, SchooK^ychology Training Department, University of 
Minnesota 

Larry Harris. Special Assistant to the Superintendenf fqr Urban Affairs, Minne« 
apolis Public Schools ' / 

Willard Hartup, Director, Institute of Chijd Development, Uriiversity of Minnesota 
William Hoffman, Director, Continuing Educatbn in Spcial Work, University of 
Minnesota" i ' ' ^ 

Arthur Johnson, Professor, Sociology Departme^ University of Minnesota 

ftobert W. Johnson, Anoka County Attorney , • 

Jeanne Lupton, Assistant to the President, University of I\?lirir]dsota ^ 

Joe McAuliffe,. Director of the Education Division, National 4-H Foundation, 
Washington, D.C, ' 

Keith McFarland, Dean, College of Home Economics, University of Minnesota 
Pearl MitcVielj, Volunteer Service Coordinator, Ramsey County Welfare 
David Nasby, Executive Director, The City, Inc., Minneapolis 
Gerhard Neubeck, Professor, Family Social Science, University of Min/iesota 
Joseph O'Neal Community Resource Person 

* Janet Paper, Community Resource Person . 

' Betty Robb, Community Resource Person 
Kenneth Schoen, Commissioner, Department of Corrections, State of Minnesota 
Martin Snoke, Assistant Vice-President for Student Affairs, University of Minne- 
sota 

Norman Sprinthall, Professor, Department of Psychoeducational Studies, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ' 

David Stanley, Board of Directors, The Enablers, Inc., Minneapolis 

Emily Staples, Chairperson, Bicentennial Planning Commission, Hennepin County 

Russell Thornton, Chairman, American Indian' Studies Department, University of 

Minnesota 

Jack Wallinga, Director of Child Psychiatry, Children's Health Center and Hos^al, 
Minneapolis < ^ 

Gerhard Weiss, Professor, German and Comparative Literature, University of 
Minnesota 

Frank 'Wilderson, Assistant Dean of the Cqllege of Education, University of'* 
\ Minnesota , 

"^V^tanley E. Williams, Executive Director, Colon Cancer Control Study, University of 
Minnesota ^ 

Willie Mae Wilson, Executive Director, St. Paul Urban League 

Kenneth Young, Director, Hennepin County Court Services 
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